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Springtide. 


(After Henry Murger.) 





Now Winter goes, and crystal-sweet 
The steeple bells that softly sway 
Foretell to Spring the glad defeat 
Of Death again on Easter day. 
In the soft air the vanes now slue 
Toward the south, and you may buy 
Sweet violets for but a sou 
And make your Nini glad thereby. 
= 








The poor man found the Winter hard; 
The long days saw the fuel go 

To feed the grate; the empty yard 
Grew white with unrelenting siiow : 

The final faggot lit the room, 
A ruddy glow, a sudden glare; 

One half was cinder, half was fume 
That faded fast into the air. 


Now pilgrims of the ocean blue 


Come tlying from their Eastern clime ; 


A thousand leagues the swallows flew 


Ere day could dawn a second time; 


With joyous cries and flutterings 





They set the sky a-throb with mirth, 


And borne upon their sea-blue wings | 
Blithe Summer comes again to Earth. | 


The young green leaf begins to flout 
The frosty air and fret the pane; 

My neighbour of a year looks out 
And throws her window wide again. 


All through the Winter, starved of joy, | 


She, never gadding, seemed to look 
From GREUzE’s easel, shy and coy; 

a) “ ‘ y —_ 

She laughs now from GAVARNI’s book. 
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Charivaria. 





“Leary GREEN” is a new colour for feminine wear. This 
restful verdant shade is also seen in deep forests and old 
bowler-hats. 





Nowadays, we are told, most of the food which is provided 
on the stage during a play is eatable. The idea may possibly 
be copied by some of our restaurants. 





“Speaking broadly,” writes a professor, “the language of 
Somerset, Dorset and Wilts is essentially the same.” 
Almost exactly the same if you speak broadly enough. 





Owing to the large number of people who were successful 
in first hearing the cuckoo this year, it has been found 
impracticable to divide the prize-money, which will be 
carried forward for next season’s competition. 





The skeleton of a prehistoric man with exceedingly long 
arms has been dug up in Asia. Probably the first piscatorial 
raconteur. = 





“There are some sounds I never wish to hear,” says a 
musician. Such as a milkman singing in his bath. 





A Thames bargee has been fined two pounds for using bad 
language. What he said is not known, but it is said to be 
a bit of a bargain at that price. 


At the Admiralty there is a strict rule that cigarettes 
must not be thrown in the waste-paper-baskets. Very 
properly, as they might burn important documents. 





Thieves who broke into offices adjoining Oxford Prison 
did not steal anything. It is thought that a class of young 
cracksmen were merely being tested for their nerve before 
getting their diplomas. ° 


A car recently leapt a hedge and had a miraculous escape 
from injury. Even the paintwork of the lady-driver was 
untouched. es 


A divorce due to crossword-puzzles has been granted in 
America. The report does not say who was granted the 
custody of the dictionary. x 





In a recent fire the mewing of a kitten saved six lives. 
Or, counting itself, fifteen altogether. 





“A spiritualistic medium must keep mentally fit,” says 
a writer. By means of psychical jerks ? 


‘“Nursery-rhyme characters were always very nice 


people,” says an essayist. Except, of course, Bo-Peep, who 
seems to have gone out with a crook. 





A writer says the punter is a good loser. But then look 
at the practice he gets. 


“Men’s waistcoats will not be worn next year.” That 
gives taxi-drivers twelve months to think out another 
scheme of delay. 





A lecturer says that the ostrich is worth more dead than 
alive. To cope with this disadvantage it is equipped with 
very long legs. oe | 


What most of us need is an amplifier for our income. 


A theatrical critic complains that our comedians are not 
provided with enough material. The same may be said of 
the Chorus. ; 








The prices of the latest millinery models merely show 
how money has a way of going to some people’s heads. 





Probably the most exasperated actress in London is the 
one who entreated her friends to keep her engagement 
secret—and they did. 





———_—————_—_—_—__———— | 


Lines to a New Bat. 





Tnov still unpaid-for child of pliantness! 
My untouched willow, beautiful and strong! | 
It is to thee, dear bat, that I address 
This vernal song. 
O bat, we shall work wonders; hand in hand | 
We shall proceed on our triumphant way | 
If only we can learn to understand 
Each other’s play. 
Another bat *twas mine to use till late; | 
For six long years I tried him, more or less: 
But the result was, I regret to state, 
Not a success. 
While I essayed with shrewd and stylish blow 
To smite the elusive ball to heaven knows where, 
He chose to waste his sweetness (call it so) 
Upon the air. 
As individuals we both were good— 
Destined, one felt, for some more splendid fate ; 
But all in vain; we simply never could 
Collaborate. | 
He'll tell you doubtless I am pretty vile. 
“Look thou,” he'll say, “upon yon score-book’s page; | 
Examine what it pleases him to style 
His average!” | 
Or he will mention, with a subtler wit, 
Some now far-distant double-figure score, 
And an occasion when I nearly hit 
A ball for four. 
But fear not. Thee a nobler mission calls: 
Thou wilt adopt a vastly different line; 
So shall no trivial boast, when Autumn falls, | 
Be surely thine, | 
That thou hast done things unattempted yet, | 
<xplored new tracts no other bat has trod, 
And seen thy lord in one proud innings get | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


His thirty-odd. 








Further Fun in Avenue-Land. 


get through our present trouble we must do with- | 
out every luxury, and put our backs to the task before us, or we | 
shall have a long row to hoc. There are plenty more avenues for 
the Government to explore.”—New Zealand Paper. 


“Tf we want to 
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“STILL NURSING THE UNCONQUERABLE HOPE.” 


Our old Friend the Pre-Budget Camel. “WHAT COULDN’T I DO TO THAT MIRAGE IF IT 
TURNED OUT TO BE AN OASIS AFTER ALL!” 
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“ONE MORE TRAFFIC BLOCK, DARLING, AND I’°LL HAVE FINISHED MY 














JUMPER.” 








The Llancym Races. 





WE are pleased to announce to our 
many English friends that the leading 
event of Welsh Pony Racing, our 
annual Llancym meeting, will be held 
as usual this year. But a word to those 
who are coming for the first time. 

You will not find our fixtures under 
the letter ““L” in The Racing Calendar 
—but wait now. Our Chief Steward of 
the Course, Morgan Evans (Gwilym’s 
brother of Ystrad Finn, you know), 
will prove to you that neither also is 
Davip LLoyp GEorGE’s name there— 
he is now 70—and with our Central 
Wales Turf Guide including both, with 
the sheep-dog trials at Bwlch-y-Cerrig 
thrown in as a bargain, all for a shilling, 
what, indeed, does it matter in the 
least? Nothing whatever. 

Now, all of us here in Central Wales 
go to the Llancym Pony Races, so that 
if you English want a good view of the 
course you must go early, like everyone 
else. 

Racing begins as soon as _ possible 
after lunch, when Llewellyn Rhys will 


ring the bell. (Poor Llewellyn! ever 
since his wife got religion in her feet 
and took his harmonium he has been 
unable to get any music whatever. It 
was kind indeed of Morgan Evans to 
give him the bell for the Races.) 

After the bell has been rung by poor 
Llewellyn all the stewards—except 
Idris Pryse, who never shows himself 
before any English but our PRINCE oF 
WaLEs—come out of the tent and search 
the course and the hills about for our 
ponies and jockeys. As you will under- 
stand, our Llancym Races are very 
arduous, and as we have to begin so 
early in the morning due to the new 
summer-time, preliminary exercise for 
the ponies is necessary. 

This exercise begins at eight in the 
morning on the course, but because our 
ponies know—you should see them 
speak Welsh with their eyes!—and are 
so keen indeed, the exercises are often 
finished on the hills, and in cases where 
the reins break on the Carmarthen- 
shire Vans. (Owing to Disestablishment 
many of our jockeys cannot afford reins 
and have to hold the ponies’ ears.) 

The first event on the programme 





begins after enough ponies and jockeys | 


have been found. Ponies arriving on 
the course without their jockeys are not 
accepted, unless the jockeys can mount 
them in the first half of the race and 
reach the middle before the last lap 
(Rule 714). We have no order of 
running and we do not limit the num- 
ber of runners, which prevents giving 


offence. (We Welsh are a very sensi- 
tive people!). 
The blackboard by the stewards’ 


tent will tell you who the runners are: 
but this is not reliable when David 
Phillips is chalker. David stutters a 
little in his fingers when he is excited, 
because as a boy he was pulled into the 
river by a sewin. Also you must watch 
a little, because some entrants for other 
races might be exercising up and down 
the course at the time, and they are apt 
to join in any race that happens to be 
on, so influencing the betting. 

Races declared null and void through 
irregularities are so signalled by three 


waves of whatever handkerchief Chief 


Steward Morgan Evans can borrow. 
(Have you, by the way, any informa- 
tion of a tuning-fork which Morgan lost 
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at the meeting last year when they were 

| betting it was high C the young girl 
| from Llangammarch was singing by the 
, orange- barrow? If so, W ill you write to 
Morgan at his office, c/o “The Merlin’s 
Head,” Llancym ? Thank you.) 

Null and void events, however, are 
always run later in the day, and, owing 
to our long programme, frequently 
while other races are in progress, to save 
time. This may prove disconcerting to 
the novice, but novices should not come 
to our Llancym Pony Races. 

As to our bookmakers. They do not 
give very long odds, because they have 
large families to upkeep, and with all 
our best water going out of Wales to 
England and nothing coming back, we 
are a small country and cannot afford 
to lose very much. It is betting for fun 
only at Llancym. But you can get 
evens for outsiders, although one 
Englishman had to use an outsider last 
year to find the bookmaker. He was 
away to a sheep-dog trial in the hills, 
which began sooner than he thought. 
There was nothing dishonest whatever. 

We give you a wide range of sport. 
We stage a trotting race for draught- 
horses, three pony handicaps, an apple- 
cutting competition, an up-and-down 
hurdle race, and a_ cross-country 
English point-to-point, to which Gor- 
poN RicHarps always sends a telegram 
of congratulation. 

If you are a cautious speculator we 
recommend with confidence Irfon Jones 
as the man to follow. He enters for 
everything and usually wins something. 
And he is not only a good horseman. 
He is also a famous spiritualist, heavy- 
weight boxing champion of Carmar- 
thenshire, and the finest soprano voice 
this side of Swansea. His star mount is 
“ Pride of Towey,” who can also go into 
a trance. “Pride” is a Clydesdale with 
Arab blood in him and some alopecia 
near his tail, although Irfon thinks he 
has cured him now with some herb 
from Builth. Providing “ Pride” keeps 
his head when the pistol goes off— 
| fired by ex-Sergeant-Major Evan Evans, 
| late Welsh Guards—he will win any 
| trotting race whatever, although the 
| hair round his feet makes it difficult on 
| the turn. 
| Some English neglect the apple- 
| cutting and the hurdle events because 
| it is difficult to see what happens to the 
apple owing to the distance, and in 
| the latter many ponies dodge the 
hurdles and let the jockeys go over 
alone, which leads to much discussion 
| afterwards, and many statements have 
| to be taken in hospital before the prizes 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 











can be awarded. 
But you will be interested in our 
| cross-country point-to-point. We call it 
the Llangammarch St. David’s Jubilee, 
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after QuEEN VictrorrA. It is for the 
love of racing only, because, as the rail- 
way company will not run a late train 
so that the public can witness the finish, 
there is little betting. The course is the 
most difficult in the world and is shown 
by pieces of calico—provided by the 
Ladies Work Committee of the Llan- 
cym Chapel, under the Presidency of 
Miss Anne Williams (meetings Tues- 
days and Fridays)—fixed on sticks. We 
have three guides who accompany the 
horses for this event, chosen by the 
Sporting Editor of The Llancym Herald, 
blindfolded by the Rev. G. Dunn of 
London, who spends his holidays here 
at this time of the year, to see that there 
is no trickery out of sight. Only Welsh 
must be spoken during the race(Rule 15) 





and the winners are published in The 
Llancym Herald. 

Many English people go to the 
Llancym Pony Races just to hear the 
singing. It is very good. 





A Family Tie. 

“‘Lady Anne received some lovely jewel- 
lery, including a fan-shaped corsage orna- 
ment of cabochon emeralds with diamond 
and ruby sprigs on them and with rubies and 
diamonds hanging from gold chains from her 
father.”—Sunday Paper. 





“THE AMATEUR SABRE CHAMPIONSHIP. 
Many ScRATCHINGS.” 
Daily Paper. 
Did they forget to put corks on the 
ends? 
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PEDESTRIANS ON A COUNTRY ROAD COLLABORATE WITH THE MOTORIST FOR THE AVOIDANCE OF ACCIDENTS, 








On the Bogchester Bench. 

“Amelia Gloop!” 

The stern voice of the magistrate’s 
clerk breaks through the silence of the 
police court, and Mrs. Gloop moves 
majestically towards the dock. 

“You are charged with having driven 
a motor-car to the danger of the public. 
Do you plead ‘Guilty’ or ‘ Not 
Guilty’?” 

“Not Guilty!” 

We on the Bench, who of necessity 
have acquired a considerable knowledge 
of human nature, are able to detect 
the ring of truth in the defendant’s 
reply, and already several of us have 
started to weigh up the merits of the 
case. It is clear to us, as we await the 
evidence of Police-Constable John 
Budge, that, in this instance at least, 
the police have blundered. 

Police-Constable Budge has taken 
the Oath and now proceeds to give 
evidence in a manner which shows 
all too clearly that he is considerably 
biassed against the defendant. 


A Presupicep PoLice OFFICER. 


“At 8.15 p.m. on the night of April 
Ist I was patrolling the road known as 


Bogchester High Street in pursuance of 
my duty when I observe an automobile 
driven by the defendant. Said car was 
not exhibiting no lights, so I moves out 
into the road and extends the arm as a 
signal to said vehicle to stop. I then 
observes the vehicle mount the pave- 
ment and proceed a distance of fifty- 
nine yards, two foot three inches, when 
it come into collision with a stationary 
automobile standing outside the build- 
ing known as the ‘Black Swan Inn.’ 
I interrogated defendant and informed 
her that she would be reported. She 
replied that the police did better ought 
to be catching motor-bandits, that me 
uniform wanted brushing, and that I 
‘adn’t got me ’elmet on straight.” 
A JupiciaL REBUKE. 

Sir George’s face is very grave as 
he turns towards this witness. ‘“‘Was 
your helmet on straight ?” 

“Well, your worship, it were fairly 
straight.” 

But Sir George is not likely to accept 
so equivocal a reply. 

“Police-Constable John Budge, I am 
not at all satisfied by your answer. It 
is a by a slipshod appearance that the 
police are brought into disrepute. It 
is your duty at all times to maintain 


a reputation for smartness, but more 
particularly is this necessary when ad- 
dressing a person of such prominence 
as this lady. On this occasion the 
Bench is prepared to deal leniently with 
you, and you will be dismissed with a 
caution; but see to it that you do not 
give occasion to be reported again. 
Next case.” 

We are about to proceed with the 
rest of the business when the magis- 
trate’s clerk rises hurriedly and starts 
to whisper in Sir George’s ear. 

“One moment,” cries Sir George. 
“Mrs. Gloop, have you anything to say 
in answer to the charge against you?” 


THE CHARGE IS REFUTED. 


“I have a very great deal to say,” 
replies the defendant. ‘In the first 
case, this accident would never have 
occurred had not the police officer 
suddenly attempted to stop my car. 
In the confusion occasioned by his 
dangerous action I inadvertently de- 
pressed the wrong pedal, and the car, 
which I had been driving with care 
and safety, became unmanageable. As 
he himself had already observed, the 
lights of the car had not been switched 
on, owing to an oversight on the part of 
my chauffeur, so that I was naturally 
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unable to see where I was going. The 
resulting collision was inevitable and 
unavoidable, and I attribute it entirely 
to the meddlesome activities of this 
officer.” 

We on the Bench breathe a sigh of 
relief as we hear these words. While we 
had been convinced that a reasonable 
explanation of Mrs. Gloop’s apparent 
lapse would be forthcoming, we are 
naturally thankful that the triviality 
of the incident can so easily be estab- 
lished. 

Sir George confers with me in a quiet 
undertone, as it is upon my judgment 
that he chiefly relies. Experience has 
taught him that the other members 
of the Bench, though full of sound 
commonsense, are possessed of brains 
which are incapable of the lightning 
appreciation of the realities which is 
essential to the administration of 


be good enough to tell us what you 
know about this case.” 

“T certainly will. I saw the defend- 
ant’s car approaching along the pave- 
ment at an excessive speed and without 
lights. It ran into my own car, which 
was standing by the side of the road, 
and did considerable damage. It was 
obvious to me that defendant had lost 
all control of the car. Furthermore, 
I should like to point out to the Bench 
that the defendant has been wrongly 
charged with only one offence, whereas, 
in her own submission, at least three 
offences under the Road Traffic Act have 
been committed. I should also like to 
inform your worships that an action 
for damages is pending, and that the 
findings of the Bench will certainly be 
mentioned in the Courts. I do so in 
order that your worships may have the 
satisfaction of knowing that the un- 


“On second thoughts,” continues Sir 
George, “defendant will be fined three 
pounds on the one charge. Next case, 
please.” 

“Traitors!” hisses the defendant as 
she leaves the dock. 


A Doust INTRUDES. 








But as we discuss the case at the con- 
clusion of the court we come to the 
decision that we are not altogether 
satisfied with the conduct of the witness 
in this case. A doubt begins to intrude 
as to whether it is permissible even for 
a barrister to give advice to the Bench 
from the witness-box. Possibly he was 
only trying to assist But no, it is 
intolerable. Who is he that he should 
attempt to dictate to the magistrates 
of Bogchester? He has made a grave 
mistake if he imagines that’ we shall 
ever countenance such insolence. Next 








justice. As I suspected, he 
is completely in agreement 
with me regarding the ad- 
visability of dismissing the 
case with a sharp rebuke to 
the police for troubling the 
Bench with such matters. 


A Dirricutt WITNEss. 

He is about to deliver 
this dictum when the magis- 
trates’ clerk, whose devo- 
tion to his duty is only 
equalled by his irksome 
insistence on the formal- 
ities, again rises and 
whispers a few words. 

Sir George nods testily 
and cries out, “Call the 
next witness.” 

“Call Mr. 


. J Wiggan- 
xowne.’ 








HERO-WORSHIP. 
THE BOY WHO SOUNDED THE FIRE-ALARM. 


~ | time he appears before the 
Bench he will learn that 
such methods obtain short 
shrift from the Justices of 
the Peace in Bogchester. 


H. W. M. 





a ; 
| Cheer for the Chinful. 
| (Ina recent book on Golf, 
| players were recommended 
\to point their chins at the 
| ball before driving off.) 





Take heart, prognathous 
golfing men, 

| Take heart, ye dames of 
| hatchet face! 

|The time is now upon us 
when 

| You step into your right- 








“T understand, Mr. Wiggan-Gowne,” 
says Sir George after the Oath has been 
administered to this witness, “that you 
are the owner of the vehicle which 
collided with the defendant’s car?” 

“T am the owner of the stationary 
car which defendant ran into.” 

“Tell us, Mr. Wiggan-Gowne, how 
do you obtain a living?” 

“T am a barrister.” 

“Ah!” 

There is a short silence on the Bench. 
While recognising that barristers have 
a useful and even necessary function in 
the county courts, we of the Bogchester 
Bench are unwilling to admit them 
even as witnesses to the police-court. 
The procedure in a police-court is en- 
tirely different from that in a court of 
law, and it has been our experience that 
the introduction of an atmosphere of 
excessive legality has a disturbing in- 
fluence on the administration of justice. 

“Very well, Mr. Wiggan-Gowne,” 








| says Sir George; ‘perhaps you would 


biassed way in which this case is being 
conducted will not pass unnoticed.” 


IMPARTIAL JUSTICE. 


It is just as we had feared. The in- 
trusion of the legal note has raised a 
score of complexities in what had previ- 
ously been a clear-cut case. One thing 
at least is certain. The Bogchester 
Bench is renowned for its scrupulous 
fairness. Sir George and I are deter- 
mined that it shall never be said that 
we are prone to show favour to our 
friends. Sir George turns towards the 
defendant. 

‘You will be fined one pound on each 
of the three charges,” he says. 

“What three ?”’ demands Mrs. Gloop 
icily. 

“You have heard Mr. Wiggan-Gowne 
say that you have committed at least 
three offences.” 

Here again the clerk sees fit to inter- 
vene, and a whispered consultation 
takes place. 





ful place; 
No more will relatives guffaw 
That you’re not worthy of your jaw. 


Chins (always said to indicate 
A character of driving force) 
Now serve you to accelerate 
Your golf-ball further down the 
course ; 
The destiny that shaped your ends 
Has deigned at last to make amends. 


For chinless men at Westward Ho! 
Are seeking artificial aids; 
St. Andrews chemists months ago 
Have ceased to sell their razor- 
blades; 
For day by day there has appeared 
A longer and a straighter beard. 


And spare the tribute of a sigh 
For me, whom nature doubly 
blessed, 
Whose twin protuberances lie 
Upon an agitated breast; 
For, club in hand, I daily itch 
To solve the painful’ problem—which ? 
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The Cheque. 





THANKS to Signor Musso int, Ianthe 
is now Mrs. Arthur Bingley-Smith and 
quite happy. Oh, how blessed a world 
ruled by dictators! Aux armes, 
citoyens ! 

Without the divine intervention of 
Ix Duce my passionate assaults upon 
the heart of Ianthe would have been as 
a flight of quills against a rock. But 
what girl could resist the prospect of 
honeymooning pre-War, on-Gold, de 
luxe in Italy? What man in love for- 
bears to offer it when he knows that his 
travel bill in Italy will be but half? 

So did Mussottnt ordain and did I, 
Arthur Bingley-Smith, half-Blue and 
whole B.A., take Ianthe for a wife 
and two tickets for Vialereggia and two 
weeks from the office for a honeymoon, 
presso, Albergo Italia. 

As I hint, to the barricades, my 
friends, and may your draper trust 
you with a chemise noire / 

It was not until the sixth day that 
Ianthe and I both thought simultane- 
ously of money. We found that we had 
but six lire Italian and that a book- 
mark in Keats’s Poems. 

“We must change some money,” | 
decided in a quiet masterly way. 

There are no banks in Vialereggia. 
All men there are equals and brothers. 
Ianthe clung to me, but I was able to 
assure her that my absence would be 
brief. 

Follow me, then, down the superb 
Subiaco marbled staircase, across the 
magnificent atrium above which 
cherubs sported and strange birds flew, 
to near the bronze door, beyond which 
lay the blue sea, to the desk. There you 
will see Signor Alberto Pinto—man- 
ager, friend of lovers, Fascist. Fat, per- 
haps; but what a heart, what a smile! 

I tapped curtly on the desk and he 
swam immediately into view behind 
the golden grille. 

Upon seeing me he promptly floodlit 
me with his smile. 

I blinked and laid down a ten-pound 
Bank of England note. “Molto petit 
lire, grazie,” 1 explained with, I may 
add, no trace of accent whatsoever. 

Alberto nodded and increased his 
smile until it took in his forehead and 
a large part of the rest of his head. He 
said it was a beautiful day. He made 
no effort to take up my note. 

“Molto petit ” T said. 

“Si, si, Stgnore,” he beamed, and at 
once struck a pose of profound thought. 
“Now where can you go?” he mur- 
mured—“ where can he go?” 

“Do you mean to say that you can- 
not change this Bank of England note ?” 
I demanded. 





He shrugged in a manner which 
appeared to allow for all those frozen 
deposits from Peru to Penang and all 
those clamorous bank-depositors from 
Dallas to Delaware. 

“But surely !” T gasped. 

Alberto shrugged again, taking in 
the situation regarding Threadneedle 
Street, the Bank of International 
Settlements and the French Budget. 

‘“‘ Ma—perché?” 1  remonstrated, 
with, I must confess, some slight trace 
of accent. 

“Because we do not, we can no 
change foreign money at dis moment,” 
Alberto said sadly. “I am sorry, but 
you can go”’—his face lit up suddenly 
—‘‘you can go to Roma—yes? Bello!” 
His bejewelled hand shot out for a 
time-table. 

“But this is a Bank of England 
note,” I pointed out incredulously. 

He was busy searching for trains to 
Rome. “Ah, Signore, your Clarence 
Skinner. He run away from your Bank 
and after him go your gold. Now he go 
here, then he go dere.” (A tremendous 
sigh of s sympathy.) “Always a different 
place—always a different name. You 
say, ‘Where is our gold?’ He put his 
‘and up to his face. And now, where 
he is? Where he is?” demanded 
Alberto fiercely. 

I had to admit that 1 didn’t know. 
Who does ? 

Alberto raised his palms magnifi- 
cently and shrugged. “You don’t 
know. Musso.ini do not know either. 
But soon—soon you will get him, yes? 
And then your English justice 
He looked up, raised his neck, tied a 
piece of imaginary cord round it, rolled 
out his tongue and died horribly, his 
eye-balls revolving swiftly. ‘Not very 

gay for him, eh, Signore? Now, at 
thirty minutes after _you can get a 
quickest train to 











But I had already fled back to 
lanthe. 

“Tanthe,” I said, loosening my 
collar, “Alberto can’t change our 
tenner. What on earth are we to 
do?” 


“Can't change a tenner?” Ianthe 
echoed, outraged. 

I began to explain all the details 
about Professor Skinner. 

“But what’s Professor Skinner got 
to do with our tenner ?” she demanded. 
“T suppose it’s all right, isn’t it?” 

“OF course it’s all right,” said I in- 
dignantly. It had come from my side 
of the family. “Alberto thinks that 
Montagu Skinner has run off with all 
the money in the Bank of England 
and is 

“IT suppose we could wire home,” 
Janthe mused vaguely. “But surely, 
my darling, a Bank of England note— 





Her expression of distress was too 
poignant. 

“Hold that look, Ianthe!” I com- 
manded suddenly. ‘We are going to 

take it straight down to Alberto.” 

A brilliant notion, you may say. The 
Italians are a chivalrous race. So much 
{ grant. But, unfortunately, brilliant 
ideas don’t always work on them. This 
one didn’t. No, Alberto absolutely re- 
fused to swim behind the golden grille 
when I led Ianthe to him. The mere 
presence of a woman—let alone Ianthe 
and in distress—made him feel, ap- 
parently, so chivalrous that he just 
couldn’t show himself. 

“Oh, oh, Signore, I am sorry, sorry, 
Sorry, he fluted brokenly from his 
funk-hole, “ but I tell you I can do 
nothing—nothing—reelly nothing.” 

“ Oh, surely you can, Signor Pinto ? ” 
wheedled Ianthe. 

We waited a moment but there was 
no sign. 

Then, apparently, it was Ianthe’s 
turn to get a brilliant notion. Switch- 
ing on her most delightful smile, just 
as if Alberto were present, she cooed, 
“Signor Pinto, will you please change 
our cheque, then?” 

The effect of this absurd suggestion 
was positively electrical. Alberto 
simply torpedoed himself to the golden 
grille. His smile was radiating full 
candle-power, his hand was extended, 
his whole presence, in fact, just oozed 
accommodation. 

“Why, certainly, Madame, cer- 

tainly,” he murmured in tones of the 
richest —— ny tee 


Well, Iam ei now, so » do let us all 
do something about something. I’ve 
got one of their black shirts. And my 
bank manager has got a black look. 
And—well, Up, whoever it may be! 








Street Portraiture. 





Kate, on our portraits do not frown, 
but laugh, 

Caught by the pavement cinemato- 
graph, 

While we one day were walking side by 
side; 

Would that you were, as I am, grati- 
fied ! 

Do not be vexed because the picture 
thus 

In company—in step!—exhibits us. 

It fits the facts, for I, do not for- 
set, 

Was taken with you, dear, when first 
we met, 

And now there stands the lucky day 
when you 

Were, in a manner, taken with me too! 

7. K. H. 
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“WHY CAN’T YOU REMEMBER TO TURN THE WIRELESS OFF WHEN YOU 


HENRY ?” 
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“Do LET THE CHILDREN COME TO TEA WITH MARMADUKE ON SUNDAY; 


Mummy’s LITTLE Easter Eqa.” 
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HIS BIRTHDAY. I ALWAYS CALL HIM 
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Modern Architecture. 


In the spacious days when houses 
had wings and guests were put in the 
left or right one according to the prevail- 
ing breezes, architecture was the sim- 
plest of the arts. You merely drew an 
enormous number of rooms, distin- 
guished the front from the back by the 
addition of a few pillars, and, providing 


you remembered the grand staircase, | 


the thing was done. It was up to the 
owner to decide whether to have one or 
two chandeliers in the butler’s pantry. 

The position nowadays is very differ- 
ent, and no young fellow should make 
up his mind to be an architect without 
first seriously considering the extra- 
ordinarily intricate problems with 
which he may be called upon to deal. 
(I am speaking, you understand, about 


domestic architecture. For informa- 
tion about the construction of cathe- 
drals or for discussions on architraves, 
triglyphs, Early Gothic, gablets and 
wind braces you are requested to look 
elsewhere. At any rate we will have 
no mention of them here.) Far from 
leaving the disposition of the chande- 
liers to his employer, the successful 
architect of to-day has often enough to 
build his house round them, or their 
equivalents, or else be faced by the 
appalling discovery that there just isn’t 
room for them at all. It is a matter of 
size. The smaller the house the more 
desperately cunning and _ provident 
must the architect be. For consider— 
as my predecessor, RusKIN, used so 
frequently to write. When you were 
building one of the stately homes of 
England you knew perfectly well that 
no one cared where the kitchens lay in 
relation to the banqueting-hall. They 
might be a quarter-of-a-mile away in 
the opposite wing; but you wouldn’t 
have your plans sent back for a little 
thing like that. After all, if the first 


footman fainted by the wayside under 
his burden, there was always a second 
and a third to carry on the good work, 
until at last the haunch of venison came 
safe to harbour on the sideboard. So 
you just put the kitchens wherever 
fancy or a slip of the pencil seemed to 
dictate, and there you were. 

But you can’t fool about like that 
when you are designing a modern house. 
Tired housewives nowadays have got 
to be able to put the rice-pudding on 
the dining-room table without leaving 
the kitchenette or they are going to 
know the reason why. Not for them 
the weary walk across the hall or the 
roundabout route through the drawing- 
room—with the consequent extra 
bother of scraping stray omelettes off 
the sofa when the neighbours call. And 
it is this demand for convenient ar- 
rangement, understandable as it may 
be, which makes the present-day 
architect's task so complicated. 

Probably you will think I am exag- 
gerating the difficulty of planning a 
house with the dining-room and kitchen 
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close together, and you may even do 
me a little sketch like this :— 














to show how easy it is. 

Well, I could be very unpleasant 
about that drawing; but I won’t. I 
won’t even point out that you’ve for- 
gotten the staircase, because every 
beginner does that. I merely ask: 
How do you know that you can have 
that door between the kitchen and the 
dining-room? Do you fully realise how 
many things have to be packed into an 
up-to-date kitchen of about 10ft. x 10ft., 
and, if so, are you prepared to sacri- 
fice the amount of wall-space taken up 
by an extra door? It is no use saying 
that wall-space is no concern of the 
architect. Nowadays it is his chief con- 
cern. For in the long run his skill will 
be measured not by the strength of his 
gables: or the noble simplicity of his 
front-doors, but by the use he has made 
of the space under the sink or by some 
ingenious arrangement for storing linen 
at the back of the oven. Somewhere in 
the tiny kitchen have got to go a 
cooking-stove, a heating apparatus, a 
sink, a dresser, a china-cupboard, a 
store-cupboard, a table, some chairs, 
half-a-dozen saucepans, a vegetable 
rack, a refrigerator, a nutmeg-grater, 
boot-polish, dusters, skewers, string, 
frying-pans, a cook and all the other 
paraphernalia of housekeeping—and 
yet here you are calmly proposing to 
saddle yourself with two doors at the 
start. Why, you may want that corner 
for the carpet-sweeper for all you know; 
and then it will be a case of either doing 
without a carpet-sweeper or else taking 
the route through the drawing-room 
after all—which, to put it plainly, 
means that you’re a rank bad archi- 
tect. 

I know a man who made just the 
same mistake of underestimating the 
difficulties involved in planning a 
convenient house. He determined to 
design his own, and was so carried 
away by the idea of having a billiard- 
room instead of a garage that he forgot 
the kitchen altogether until the build- 
ing was nearly completed. It had to be 
tacked on to the end of the billiard- 











room, and time and again, he told me, 
he used to pick a fried egg out of the 
middle pocket or be embarrassed by 
finding a couple of fish-balls in baulk 
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Mr. Tuftwell ( five francs on the wrong side). “ Nor ANOTHER WORD, EpitTH; I’vE 


LEARNT MY LESSON.” 








when the cloth was taken off. I men- 
tion this because it shows very clearly 
how inadmissible are mistakes of any 
kind in modern domestic architecture 
and how exact a science it has become 
compared with the carefree building 
of less impoverished days. If you 
haven’t a head for details, choose some 
other career. 

My advice to those who still persist 
in their yearning to be an architect is 
to study housekeeping. Read books on 
laundering and the only way to suc- 
cessful cake-making, and then set your- 
self to perfect a collapsible ironing- 
board that appears automatically on 
Mondays and an oven-door that can 
only be opened when all the windows 
are shut. When all the necessary 
apparatus, down to the self-beating 
carpets, has been assembled, draw a 
house round it in such a way that the 


whole thing can be run, the doors 
answered, the beds made and the 
drawing-room dusted from a position 
directly in front of the kitchen stove. 
If you don’t get it right at the first 
attempt, draw it again, and hearten 
yourself with the thought that when 
you do succeed you will have designed 
the last word in Ideal Homes. 

Let any who doubt me go immedi- 
ately to Olympia. H. F. E. 








“Soviet Potice Arrest Four 
British OFFICIALS. 
Homes RANSACKED; No CHARGE MADE.” 
Daily Paper. 
Utterly gratuitous, in fact. 





“Passion fruit cocktails were served, and 
many went out into the garden close to 
Rotten Row, where an apple tree is now in 
bloom.”—Gossiper in Sunday Paper. 


Ours would have gone out too. 
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Misleading Cases. 





Macintosh and Others v. Haddock, Had- 
dock, Haddock, Haddock and Haddock: 
Ltd. (British Masterpieces, Ltd., inter- 
rening). 


(Before Mr. Justick ADAM). 


Tus is a petition for the compulsory 
winding up of a private company. 


Sir Alister Banner, K.C., said: ‘I 
appear forthe petitioners in these rather 
unusual proceedings. The respondent 
Company, milord, Messrs. Haddock, 
Haddock, Haddock, Haddock and——” 

The Judge. Is this anything to do 
with Mr. Albert Haddock ? 

Sir Alister. Yes, milord. 





The Judge. Peace, peace, Sir Ethel- 
red! What Sir Alister means, I think, 
is that Mr. Haddock took legitimate 
advantage of the laws of the land in 
order to ease the burden of taxation at 
certain points where admittedly it bears 
with undue severity upon the better 
class of author. 

Sir Alister. Yes, milord. Anyhow, 
milord, that is not the point of this 
petition. 

Sir Ethelred. Then why the 

Sir Alister. The position is, milord, 
according to the respondents, that Mr. 
Albert Haddock the writer has ceased 
toexist. Mr. Albert Haddock the man 
is employed as managing director of 
Haddock, Haddock, ete., and Co. 
Among the “objects” of the Company 
set forth in the Memorandum of Associ- 





? 





Sir Alister. But, milord 

The Judge. I suppose you are going 
to try to puzzle me with the question, 
“Can a corporation write?” I do not 
know why it should not. A corporation 
has the same powers of contracting as 
a natural person, and if it can write a 
good contract why not a good poem or 
book? It can be sued for libel and 
summoned before the magistrates to 
answer for an obscene or blasphemous 
publication ; so there is no danger there. 
It was held by the Court of Appeal in 
Wilmott v. London Road Car Company, 
Lid.,* that a limited company was 
capable of being ‘“‘a respectable and 
responsible person,” so there can be no 
great difficulty about its being a modern 
novelist. 

Sir Ethelred. Ha! 





The Judge (perking 
up). Ah! then we are in 
for some jolly litigation. 

Sir Alister. Milord, 
the petitioners include 
a number of writers and 
two very old publishing 
businesses. There is no 
question here of default 
in discharge of duties or 
liabilities, failure in busi- 
ness or inability to pay 
debts. The business of 
the company is in a 
flourishing — condition 
and has declared a divi- 
dend of. 

The Judge. Then what 
is it all about ? 

Sir Alisier. My clients 
ask you to say, milord, 
that it is “just and 
equitable” that the com- 
pany be wound up, as 














Chief (refusing request for afternoon off). “CERTAINLY NoT, PERKINS; 
Smurpson’s GRANDMOTHER DIED FIRST.” 


The Judge. Probably 
—I am not sure —its 
novels, like its contracts, 
should be made under 
seal. Does the corpora- 
tion’s seal accompany 
the signature of its 
novels ? 

Sir Ethelred. Yes, mi- 
lord. Invariably. 

The Judge. Then it all 
seems plain sailing, Sir 
Alister. 

Sir Alister. Your 
Lordship’s _interven- 
tions are always extra- 
ordinarily satisfying and 


helpful. But, milord, 
there is the question of 
copyright. 

The Judge. Copy- 
right ? 


Sir Alister. Copyright. 
Milord, by the Act of 








you have power to do under Scction 
129 of the Companies Act. 

The Judge. In these sad days, Sir 
Alister, we have quite enough to do 
winding up firms which have failed. 
Do you really ask me to spend a fine 
day dissolving a prosperous one ? 

Sir Alister. If your Lordship will 
have patience . . . Milord, Mr. Albert 
Haddock is a writer. 

Sir Ethelred Rutt ( for the respondents). 
Was a writer. That is the whole point 
of the case. 

Sir Alister. Very well. Was a writer. 





And, milord, following the example of 


other and more prosperous writers, he 
turned himself into a limited company, 
in which all the shares are held by him- 
self, his family and one or two friends. 
The original purpose of this manoeuvre 
was the evasion of certain taxes 

Sir Ethelred. Milord, I protest. Me 
learned friend has no right—such a 
thing would not be said if a bootmaker 
turned himself into a company 











ation are included “the composing, 
writing, printing, publishing and sale 
of literary and journalistic works in the 
English language, whether in verse or 
prose, and upon any subject whatso- 
ever: and Mr. Haddock is employed 
to assist and direct the business of the 
company. Since it was formed, milord, 
no writings have appeared over the old 
signature of Albert Haddock, but many 
have appeared signed ‘Haddock, 
Haddock and Co.,” or “Albert Had- 
dock (for Haddock and Co.).” And it is 
represented that these works are not 
the works of Mr. Haddock but the 
works of the firm, the company, the 
corporation 

The Judge. Well, well, there is no- 
thing strange in that. If a man is em- 
ployed to make new shoes by acompany 
the shoes are made by the company, 
not him; and if the shoes pinch the 
company will bear the blame, not he. 
So, if the company’s books offend 
against the law of libel—— 





1911 the copyright in a literary work 
endures only for the author’s lifetime 
and fifty years after his death; after 
which it becomes the property of the 
world. 

The Judge. [know. Adamned shame. 

Sir Alister. That is as it may be, 
milord. But, milord, a- corporation 
never dies 

The Judge. True. 1 begin to see. 

Sir Alister. That is, unless it be 
wound up by its own resolution or an 
order of the Court. Mr. Haddock may 
die to-morrow, but his Company may 
live for another two hundred years or 
more. 

The Judge. Ai! A nice point—a 
really charming point—a thoroughly 
lovable point. Proceed, Sir Alister. 

Sir Alister. And so, milord, if the 
respondents’ contention be permitted 
to prevail the literary works which they 
produce will be taken out of the opera- 








* [1910] 2 Ch. 525. 
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tion of the Copyright Act so long as the 
corporation remains in being, and will 
not become public property until fifty 
years after the company is wound up. 

The Judge. Delicious! 

Sir Alister. Now, milord, it is com- 
mon ground that all the works of Mr. 
Haddock 

Sir Ethelred. The company. 

Sir Alister. —the works of the com- 
pany are masterpieces; and therefore 
they are likely to have a value for much 
longer than fifty years after the death 
of the author 

Sir Ethelred. The managing director. 

Sir Alister. And, acting upon that 
assumption, the company have sold to 
certain persons, and in particular to 
British Masterpieces, Ltd., a very far- 
seeing firm, the right to republish their 
works in perpetuity (with certain safe- 
guards on both sides which need not 
concern us for the moment). That is to 
say, in a hundred years’ time, if there 
should be a fashionable revival of in- 
terest in these works, the descendants 
of Mr. Haddock will be able to dictate 
the conditions upon which they shall be 
performed and published, and enjoy at 
least a share of the profits- 

The Judge. Very proper. Ha! 

Sir Alister. While the descendants 
of his contemporaries will not. Milord, 
it is obvious that by this arrangement 
those writers who are not corporations 
are placed at a disadvantage because 
they cannot secure such favourable 
terms; and, together with certain pub- 
lishers and others who make a cheap 
and profitable business of the exploita- 
tion of non-copyright works, they con- 
tend that in justice and equity the 
company should be dissolved. Milord, 
I shall now call evidence 














The Judge. I don’t want to hear 
your evidence, Sir Alister. Your open- 
ing appears to me to have disclosed no 
ground of action at all. You say that 
this is an attempt to dodge the Copy- 
right Act. I think it is more than that 
—it succeeds. And what a good thing 
ifit does! Ifa man builds a great house 
or founds a great business or plants a 
great forest he can leave it to his son 
when he dies. And if his son lives for 
eighty years it will still be his property 
when he dies; and he can leave it to his 
children, and so on. And at last some 
far-off descendant can say with pride, 
“This house (or business) has been in 
the family for three hundred years,” 
although by taxation and other means 
he will be prevented from selfishly 
retaining the whole of the profits. The 
great-grandchildren of a soap manu- 
facturer may enjoy not only moral 
but monetary encouragement from the 
enterprise and achievement of their 
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Dear old Soul (to tramp who has just cleared up a good square meal). “I HOPE 
YOU HAVEN’T FORGOTTEN THIS LITTLE JOB YOU’RE GOING TO DO FOR ME?” 


Tramp. “No; anv I 


°OPE IT AIN’T A LONGISH ONE. 


I’vE JUST EATEN 


EVERYTHING THE DOCTOR ’AS FORBIDDEN ME.” 








ancestors. But the descendants of 
CHARLES DICKENS, of OFFENBACH and 
JOHANN STRAUSS can only say: ‘‘ These 
great works were once in our family, 
but now they are public property, and 
Tom, Dick or Harry may do what they 
will with them and draw what profit 
they can. They may mutilate our tunes, 
rewrite our stories, present our tragedies 
as farces.” I observe that a modern 
author has taken recently upon himself 
to rewrite a book called David Copper- 


field and that nine shillings per volume 


is the price demanded for this odd and 
unsolicited tinkering. If CHARLES 
DickENS had been able to take the 
sensible precautions of Mr. Haddock, no 
man would be able to rewrite him with 


impunity or make money from his work 
without some reasonable tribute to his 
descendants. As for the petitioner 
authors, their remedy is to take the | 
same course as Mr. Haddock. The | 
petition is dismissed. But the case has 
delighted me. A. FS 








A Candid Councillor. 


“Councillor T. A. —— wrote that it was 
the first time in 11 years that he had missed 
the meeting, and he hoped the results would 
be of advantage to the ratepayers at large.” 

Kent Paper. 





“How to Make Your Money Go 
FURTHER.” 
Trade Circular. 
Most people’s is out of sight already. 
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HOW OUR SOCIETY BEAUTIES ARE PHOTOGRAPHED NOWADAYS; OR, THE COMPOSITE AD. 


Eveninec, Frock sy Pickrys anp Bones; WATER-WAVE By Matson Brixy ; CoMPLeExIoN BY TINTORETTO, LTD.; 


Manicure By TALONI; Figure py Stm-Tum Corset Co. 


Posep By LADY PLANTAGENET JONES. 








Buses in Madrid. 


(Two London buses are being sent to Madrid.) 


Maprip ’s a dazzling city, as I learn, 
Rich in gay buildings, which are partly Moorish. 
While the white houses give one quite a turn, 
Though I believe the sanitation ’s poorish. 


There in bright bowers the serenader sings: 
Green jalousies adorn the snowy villas; 
And there are heaps of oranges and things, 

Matadors, sefioritas, and mantillas. 


And there is sunlight, sunlight everywhere, 
To blind the eyes and set the ears a-drumming, 
So that th’ unwonted tourist ought to wear 


Smoked glasses, though I grant they ’re unbecoming. 


O London buses, whose effulgent red 
Has been imported to that glowing city 
From our dusk clime which, frankly be it said, 
Is generally grim and always gritty, 


Drawn from an atmosphere of heavy smoke, 
Transferred to scenes of unfamiliar glitter, 

Be of good cheer; you'll have that Spanish folk, 
If I know aught, all over of a twitter. 


Their blinds of green, their wealth of flowers and 
fruit, = 
Their houses, be they painted ne’er so smartly, 
Even, I hold, their matador’s best suit 
And public buildings, though they ‘re Moorish, 
partly, 


How will they boast of these? When you appear, 
A few brief hours will wean them from their folly, 
While gathering crowds throng round from far and 
near, 
Employing their equivalent of “Golly.” 


To climb your stairs, to join your teeming freights, 
The rich will leave their cars, the poor their asses. 

And bright eyes gaze at you from latticed grates 
Through the uncomely medium of smoked glasses. 


Roll on, then, roll. Stands London where she did ? 
She does, and be it yours to let them know it, 

And that Old England still can put the lid 
Down heavy, when She really means to go it. 


Dum-Dem. 
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Essence of Parliament. 

Monday, April lth—‘Is it at 
present illegal to be a Communist in 
India?” asked Colonel Wepawoop. “I 
should not like to be drawn into a 
general question of that kind,” replied 
Sir SamuEL Hoare guardedly. He 
might safely have added that it is 
certainly illegal to act like one. 

Members turned a little pale when 
Captain CUNNINGHAM-REID asked the 
PARLIAMENTARY SECRETARY TO THE 
MrxisteR OF Hearn if the Ministry 
were alive to the warn- 
ings of the Institute of 
Micro- Biology that ano- 
pheles mosquitoes were 
sneaking into this 
country concealed in 
aeroplanes. Mr. SHAKE- 
SPEARE replied that the 
International Sanitary 
Convention for Aerial 
Navigation would soon 
be ratified. Meanwhile 
the matter was being 
carefully considered by 
the Yellow Fever Com- 
mission of the Inter- 
national Office of Public 
Health. 

‘The danger does not 
apply to this country,” 





added the MINISTER. 
The House looked re- 
lieved, but obviously 


remained, in the words 
of Gulliver, “amazed 
that so impotent and 
grovelling an insect could 
entertain such inhuman 
ideas and in so familiar 
a manner.” 

As every Member Mr. 
knows, Colonel WepG- "EM WHAT 
woop’s outsize in kind 
hearts always has a 
warm corner for a 
minority. ‘What had the ForrIGN 
SECRETARY to say about the Jewish 
| minority in Upper Silesia?” “If it 
| came to that,” added Mr. JANNER, 
“what about the Jewish minority in 
Germany?” Sir Jonn Stmon indicated 
that he was making inquiries. It would 
appear that making inquiries is, as the 
coloured lady put it, the fondest thing 
Sir Joun Stmon is of. He draws the line 
somewhere, however. For example, he 
will not inquire, even to please Com- 
mander OLIvER LockEer-Lampson, if 
Japan means to go on paying her sub- 
scription to the League during the two 
years that must elapse before her resig- 
nation becomes effective. Every State, 
as long as it is a member, Sir Jonn 
| reminded the House, is under the obli- 


ROLES 


Mr. 





REVERSED : 


Barpwiy. 


gation to pay the appropriate contri- 
butions. 

Since so many enthusiastic States 
are in arrears, some effort should cer- 
tainly be made to persuade a State that 
has wrongfully forsworn the League to 
pay double. 

Members saw a hidden meaning in 
Captain ErskINE-BoLst’s question to 
the Frrst CoMMISSIONER OF WORKS. 
In view of the increased use of rubber 
in manufactured articles, would he not 
consider giving further trial orders for 
appropriate fittings for Government 
offices? “TI shall be happy to consider 
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MR. PUNCH SUGG 
BANK HOLIDAY 
“Now 


“STS A 
DIVERSION. 
GENTS, "EM ONE, 


THEN, GIVE 


IT FEELS LIKE.” 

THE Nuts (from Left to Right) : 
CHURCHILL, 

Hersert SAMUEL. 


Mr. Lanssury, Mr. 


it,” replied Mr. Ormsspy-Gore, pal- 
pably at a loss to know whether the 
hon. and gallant Member was thinking 


of india-rubber sandwiches for the 
Army and Navy Canteen Board or 


some apparatus for imparting a little 
more bounce to the Foreign Office. 
The Prive Minister informed Mr. 
GRENFELL that he expected to leave 
England for the United States on April 
15th and to arrive back in this country 
on May 3rd. It seems to be a case of 
“In April 
Go he will; 
In May 
He ‘ll come this way: 
In June 
He’ll bring a boon: 
In July 
He’ll tell us why: 


JUST TO SHOW 


Lorp BEAVERBROOK, Mr. MAxTon, 
Lioyp GEORGE 


In August 
Improve we must.” 

Motion to approve the sixteen House 
of Commons’ Members nominated for 
the Joint Select Committee on India 
provoked a lively debate. Sir SAMUEL 
Hoare began by quoting Dr. Jonn- 
sON’s saying: “Make a man Prime * 
Minister and in twenty-four hours he 
will have lost all his friends.” This was 
a little hard on the Prime MInIsTER, 
but Sir SaMvEL was thinking of the 
Government’s friends. which is not 
quite the same thing. 

After Mr. ATTLEE had “kept Mem- 
bers of the Conservative 
Party from the joys of 
internecine strife” long 
enough to do a spot of 
light striving on his own 
account,Captain CROOK- 
SHANK and Sir JoHN 
GANZONT lost no time in 
telling the Government 
that it had lost friends, 
and, what was worse, 
supporters, by putting 
on the Committee Min- 
isters who had really too 
much else on their hands 
to be able to give India 
the attention it required. 

Brigadier-General 
Sir H. Crorr and Lord 
WoLme_r were less polite. 
Catch them sitting on 
a packed Committee! 
Colonel WEDGwoop said 
he disapproved of the 
White Paper, as did the 
Members just named, 


Peek: i. but he asked to go on 
the Committee. The 
NOVEL SECRETARY FOR INDIA 


would have none of him, 
however, because he was 
Athanasius contra mun- 
dum. So he was, but 
ATHANASIUS turned out 
to be right. ‘‘ Yes,” in- 
terpolated Lord WoLMER, “and he was 
a member of the Council too.” 

From this point on the tide of debate 
flowed steadily against the Govern- 
ment. The Socialist Party, hopeful to 
the last, suddenly decided to oppose the 
Motion, and even Mr. Maxton ordered 
a general onslaught in the name of 
political purity. 

In the end the Government, sup- 
ported only by the Liberals and its 
own loyal legions, won the day by a 
meagre majority of 209 to 118, no fewer 
than eighty-odd Conservatives going 
into the Lobby with the Opposition, 
while some 245, ignoring the urgent 
appeals of the Whips, refrained from 
voting. A victory, but scarcely a 
glorious one. 


AND Sim 
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Guide to Conversation. 


QUITE contrary to our usual custom, 
thoroughly encouraging proposition. 

And what—or where—do we mean by here? 

We mean the Committee Room. 

This is one of the few spots on earth in which the student 
will find conversation and its rules quite simple. Some 
people spend practically their whole lives at Committee 
Meetings, and very likely they do so for this reason and no 
other. And Board Meetings the same. (A colloquial turn 
of phrase, but perfectly clear, and we make no apology.) 

There is scope for almost every type of conversation 
in the Committee (or Board) Room. The Monologue 
long, if in the Chair, and curtailed if out of it; the Duologue, 
which usually has to be sotto voce; and the General, which is 
really out of order, but almost always takes place sooner 
or later. 

There are many other sub-divisions, and our best and 
simplest plan will be to give a few examples of some of them. 
Let us suppose, for the sake of convenience, that the 
avowed object for which the Committee has met together 
is to make arrangements concerning a jumble- sale to 
take place in the Vic arage garden at Little-Fiddle-on-the- 
Green. 

(We are rural now, 
later on, 


we have here a 


but shall become perfectly urban 
so no one need feel that one section of the 


community is being favoured at the any | 
other.) 

Her Ladyship is in the C hair—because of Thursday being | 
choir-practice, and nobody really knew—not to say knew—in | 
time that this week it would have to be six o’clock instead of | 
seven, as usual, the organist having to catch the 6.59 owing | 
to business in Taunton; which explains the Vicar not being 


present. 


expense of 


“Now I wonder if anybody else is going to turn up. 


I think we said six o'clock, see—it’s just | 
twenty minutes past. Oh, well, I think we might give 
people another ten minutes or so and then start, shall we ? 
How are you, Mrs. Bow, and the twins? What a big boy 
Jackie i is getting now! 

; ‘It’s one thing to pass a comment,’ 
‘and quite another thing to start talk. And that’s what was 
done after the Outing,’ I said. ‘7'alk was started. If it was 
simply passing comments,’ I s: aid, ‘there ’d be nothing in it, 
if you take my meaning 

“And it’s not as if a Jumble Sale were a Sale of Work, 
after all, by avery long way. Simply putting herself forward 
is what I call it when it comes to offering home-made sweets 
at a Jumble Sale. Now a Sale of Work, I grant you...” 

“Well, it’s just a quarter-to-seven, and I really think | 
we might start, especially as there’s rather a lot of business | 
to get through, and we do want to clear up the whole 
question of jam or no jam.” 


> I said to her, 
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And so we do: but the student can see for himself 


that things aren't going to be rushed, and that any number 


of conversational by-paths may lie between us and the 
jam. 

We are obliged to add—reluctantly, for we are more or 
less feminist in outlook—that on re-reading this example 
we are almost certain that it is drawn from a Committee 
Meeting in which women predominate. They predominate 
when the Vicar is present. When he is not present there 
isn’t even any alternative for them to predominate over. 

So let us now take an all-masculine Board Meeting. 


* Holed out in three, my dear fellow, Idoassure you. . . . 
Never played such a game in my life.” 

“Any fish down your way?” 

“Absolutely none. It’s this weather, you know; what 
can you expect .. .2” 

“. , . Some rather interesting figures here: 4,390,000, as 
opposed to 5,900,000 in 1929, 670,000 in 1930, 2,350,000 in 


| 1931, and 810,000 in the last three months of the financial 


year of 1932. I’m sure that everyone here fully realises the 
importance of these relative figures. . . .” 


All that the manual can suggest for the guidance of the 
student at this point is that well-known quotation from the 
classics or somewhere: ‘‘Silence is Golden.” The figures 
4,390,000 and so on may or may not mean as much to him 
as the treasurer believes, but nothing could be less well- 
advised than to show enthusiastic appreciation by suddenly 
saying, “Hear, hear!” or anything in the least like it. 
Because in almost all probability they refer to a deficit. 


Large figures of that kind always do, and did even before 
the Depression. 

Committees which are wholly devoted to philanthropic 
schemes have a conversational technique all their own. 
If the student is not extraordinarily alert and careful he 
will as likely as not find himself thinking that he is listening 
to the confabulations of a jury coming to a foregone con- 
clusion about a criminal charge. 


“What I feel is, that before giving any assistance at all 
one ought to make a Thorough Investigation.” 

“Tf I may make a suggestion I should say Defer the 
Whole Question for At Least Six Months. That will give 
the Committee time to look into the circumstances.” 

“T should like to put forward a resolution that any 
assistance in this case should be left pending until Form A, 
Schedule D, sub-sections H and X have been thoroughly 
and satisfactorily filled in by the applicant and vouched 
for by at least fourteen responsible persons. . . .” 


The student can do nothing here except lift up one hand 
in favour of the resolution, unless by any unfortunate 
chance he happens to be the applicant under discussion. 
In which case the less said either by or about him the 
better. E. M. D. 


“ Admiral Sir ERNLE CHATFIELD (First Sea Lord), in reply, said 
.... there was nothing more expensive or more unsatisfactory than 
to pour new wine into old bottles, which was what we were con- 
tinually doing to keep the Navy on its feet.” —Daily Paper. 


It was rum in the good old days. 
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NOTES. 


PRoFEssoR GRUBWANGLER BEING PRESENTED WITH A SILVER MODEL—FOUR HUNDRED TIMES LIFE-SIZE—OF THE LARVA 


OF THE TSOGGIARCHUS JONESII AS A REWARD FOR HIS SUCCESSFUL WAR ON THAT INSECT WHICH CREATED SO MUCH HAVOC IN 
THE TAPIOCA PLANTATIONS OF GUAYAQUIL. 
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The Obstruction. 


Ir is a fact well known to residents 
that no chimney in Cairo (except the 
factory-chimney belonging to the Tram 
Company) will draw “properly. Our 
own fire smokes abominably, and we 
try every known device for increasing 
the draught. When these all prove 
unavailing we are driven to call in 
expert professional assistance, which, 
in Cairo, is the last resort and a counsel 
of despair. The expert who arrives 
proves, like all experts, to 
be a pessimist. After light- 
ing a candle and remaining 
for some time with his head 
up the chimney he purses up 
his mouth in a gloomy man- 
ner and observes that ours 
is a very narrow chimney— 
a disgrace to the man who 
constructed it. He asks us 
reproachfully how we could 
expect smoke to get out of 
a chimney only six inches 
wide? We hang our heads 
and admit that it is no 
doubt a great deal to expect, 
but, in short, can nothing be 
done? 

The expert lights an ex- 
perimental fire, looks reprov- 
ingly at the smoke eddying 
about the room, and at last 
says reluctantly that a 
metal-cowl on the chimney- 
pot might have an effect. 
We are willing to try any- 
thing, and we agree to have 
the cowl. We wait expect- 
antly for a week, ring up the 
expert with increasing urg- 
ency for two weeks, and at 
the end of a month the cowl 
is duly installed. 

The cowl has an effect 
but unfortunately it is not 
a good effect. ~ fire 
smokes worse than it did 
before, and we give te ae 


GETTIN’ 





Farm Hand (to visitor to the 
LIGHTER 
GETS OOP THE 


and say sadly that at the worst cleaning 
the chimney can do no harm. 

Abdul Aziz is proud of our confidence 
in him. He fetches a sweep. The sweep 
goes up to the roof and starts to clean 
the chimney with a brick attached to 
a rope. After a quarter of an hour he 
comes down again and reports that he 
cannot clean the chimney. There is, it 
appears, an obstruction. But the sweep 
is not a pessimist, like the expert. The 


obstruction only puts him on his mettle. 
He points out that the obstruction may 
_very probably be preventing the smoke 


view it with some misgiving. We 
Abdul Aziz on one side and suggest that 
such a bar may do more harm than 
good, but he reassures us, saying that 
the sweep is a friend of his and knows 
very well what he is about. By nine 
o'clock the sweep has removed several 
obstructions, . including three _ half- 
bricks and a tin full of putty, and the 
hammering continues unabated. Hope 
springs up in, us, and we speak well 
of the versatility of the sweep. We 
become so confident that we decide to 
go out and leave Abdul Aziz to super- 








‘THE 
LONG AFORE 


district). 
Str. Won't BE 
as Or.” 


NOW, 
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and resign ourselves to being mildly 


cured by the end of the winter, like a 
couple of hams. 

Abdul Aziz, on the other hand, does 
not give up hope. If we are resigned to 
being smoked he is not resigned to 
cleaning up the soot every day; and the 
extra work stimulates his mind. 

“Why not,” 
one imparting some great discovery, 
“try cleaning the chimney?” 


We do not share the enthusiasm of 


Abdul Aziz. We have become fatalists 
about the chimney. We have begun to 
regard interference with it as displeas- 
ing to Providence. However, we defer 
to Abdul Aziz. We shrug our shoulders 


from getting out of the chimne y. 


he says in the tone of 





MORNINGS 
THE 


~~ |intend the work. 

At half-past twelve we 
return. It is a dull cold 
day, and we smile gaily as 
we picture our guests warm- 
ing themselves before the 
fire. We find the flat clean 
and tidy, and our hearts 
leap up within us. We go 
into the drawing-room to 
light the fire and we think 
with contempt of the inept 
conclusions of the expert. 
The drawing-room also is 
clean and tidy. There is only 
one thing lacking—the fire 
is not laid. We summon 
Abdul Aziz and are about to 
rebuke him laughingly for 
his forgetfulness when we 
observe that his appearance 
is not the appearance of a 
servant about to receive his 
master’s guests. He is much 
dishevelled and his garments 


take | 





are streaked with soot. His 
expression, moreover, is so | 
far from gay that we are | 
seized with sudden forebod- 
ing and our smiles freeze on | 
our faces. 

We ask in faint voices if | 
there is anything amiss. 

Abdul Aziz replies that, 
on the contrary, many ob- 
structions have been re- 
moved, but that at the last 
moment, when Abdul Aziz 


ARE 
LARK 








also says that, if we like, he will return 
the next day and remove the obstruc- 
tion. 

The next day we are having a lunch- 
party and the thought of astonishing 
our guests with a proper fire is too 
much for us. We agree that the sweep 
shall remove the obstruction on con- 
dition that the work is finished by ten 
o'clock. The sweep laughs the proud 
laugh of a man confident of his own 
vbility and promises to be finished by 
half-past nine. 

The next morning he arrives early 
and sets to work with a long iron bar. 
It is a very large and heavy bar, and we 





was on the point of congratulating the 
sweep on the success of his labours, the | 
miserable man lost his grip on the iron | 
bar. The bar has fallen down the 
chimney. Not all the efforts of the 
sweep, Abdul Aziz, the cook, and the 
suffragi from next-door have availed 
to get it out. The bar is a large bar. 
Wedged firmly in a chimney six inches 
wide its effect is that of acork ina bottle. 

We wave Abdul Aziz away and look | 
at each other in silence. We think of | 
our guests sitting morose and chilly | 
around the empty fireplace. We go 
hopefully to the window to see if by | 
chance the sun has come out. But it has | 
begun to rain. 
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Mixed Herbs. 


Heart’s Ease (Viola tricolor). 

TRUE Love (Paris quadrifolia). 
Lonpon PRIDE (Sazxifraga umbrosa). 
TRAVELLER’S Joy (Clematis vitalba). 
GOLD oF PLEASURE (Camelina sativa). 
Turirt (Armeria maritima). 


Heart’s Ease 
And True Love— 
These will I seek 
All else above. 


London Pride 
Has far to fall; 
Traveller’s Joy 
Will swiftly pall; 


Gold of Pleasure ’s 
Barren bliss; 

Thrift turns soon 
To avarice; 


So let me find 

Only these— 
True Love 

And Heart’s Ease, 
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Wasn’t That a Wood-Warbler ? 
Or, The Bird-Bother Begins. 





Now comes the Spring, 
And, as the poets (vide passim) say, 
Now upon every spray 
The little dicky-birds begin to sing 
In their accustomed way. 
I also love to hear them; but to me 
As to my betters doth the season bring 
Some feeling of dismay ; 
For now, in spite of all that I resolved 
In the long winter months, when | 
was free, 
I find myself involved 
In that most foolish of all foolish games, 
Trying to learn their 
names. 


The poet, being wise, 

Sticks to the lark, the cuckoo 
and the owl, 

The thrush, the blackbird 
and such common 
fowl; 

He never tries 

With “optic glass” to dif- 
ferentiate 

One bunting from another, 
nor to find 

Whether that warbling 
note 

Came trom a whinchat or ¢ 
redstart’s throat; 

He simply doesn’t mind! 
A happy state, 

Which I in vain attempt to 

imitate. 
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Curst be the list 
By that ingenious fiend com- 
piled, 
The ornithologist! 
And thrice accurst 
Be that insatiate thirst 
For knowledge, by the which 
beguiled 
Our primal parents brought 


Hugh 
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STATUESQUE WIFE, WITH RESIDENT 


blind passion which drove Jane Clay- 
don, the Head’s proud, managing, sar- 
donic, apparently cold wife, and Hugh 
Sebastian, his most valued and com- 
petent assistant-master (and chronic 
drunkard withal), into each other’s 
arms was to be compared to the inex- 
plicable and fatal migratory instincts 
of the little Norwegian rodent, or that 
schoolmasters are a species of lemming, 
drifting whither they know not, nor 
why ? 

Besides the hearty complacent Robin 
Claydon (Mr. CectL PARKER) and his 
wife, who, it is indicated, is the brains 


of the management, there are five 
assistant-masters and one assistant- 













ti 


ON LEFT. 
Sebastian . 






PYGMALION 


Mr. RayMonD MASSEY. 


(Miss GLapys Cooper) despises her 
handsome fool of a husband, and as 
clearly is significantly interested in the 
gaunt morose Sebastian (Mr. Ray- 
MOND Massey), who is so manifestly 
resolute to keep her at a distance. We 
learn from candid exchanges between 
Sebastian and young Beringer (Mr. 
LAURENCE OLIVIER), the new assistant 
(the two men, of very different types, 
are strongly attracted to each other, 








and the relationship is perceptively in- 
dicated by the author), that the older 
man is driven by a fury of merely fleshly 


desire which he hates and despises. | 


Drink is his anodyne and counter- 
irritant. The woman deliberately 





breaks down his defences. 


The unhappy intrigue drifts | 
on, destroying his self-respect, | 


torturing him by its incom- 
pleteness. But the woman 
will not surrender her money 
and her background for love 
and come away with him— 
is, indeed, more than a little 
overburdened by the urgen- 
cies of her tempestuous lover. 
What, then, was it that at the 


prudent resolution ? 


He has ridden out 


by a violent bout of drink- 
ing, to collapse upon her bed. 
She declares at that dis- 
couraging moment her will- 
ingness to follow him wher- 
ever he will. I saw nothing 
in the character of a pas- 
sionate but hard and clear- 
sighted woman, as outlined 
so far by the author and in- 
terpreted by Miss GLApys 
CoorEr, to make us believe 


Amiocw. 


Jane Claydon 


Miss Grapys Cooper. 
Mr. Cecit PARKER. 


that reflection in his absence 


Robin. Claydon 














the world to wailing! 
Jive me the glasses! Look! There, on 
the railing, 
What is that bird ? 
Only a chaffinch? Don’t be so absurd! 








At the Play. 





RATS OF NORWAY” 
(PLAYHOUSE). 

Quecr Happenings in a Northumbrian 
Preparatory School would have perhaps 
been a more informative if less pic- 
turesque title for the theatrically 
effective play which Mr. Kerra WINTER 
has fabricated from his novel. Perhaps 
the novel contains some hint of his 
symbolic intention (if any). I could 
detect none whatever in the play. He 
could not surely have meant that the 


* THE 


mistress at Fallgates. Occasional bells 
and yells (OFF) indicate that there are 
also pupils; but with the educational 
activities of Fallgates, which the 
exigencies of compression make to 
appear of a distinctly perfunctory 
character, we are not to be concerned. 
The same necessity for compression 
and for the telescoping of scenes gives 
the lovers—the guilty pair, Jane and 
Hugh, and the ingenuous innocents, 
Tilly Shane and Stevan Beringer—an 
air of trying to do too much in the time 
and certainly in the place; which is all 
rather disconcerting. Such incongru- 
ities, however, are almost inevitable in 
translations from the looser to the more 
compact medium, and they can be 
allowed for by the discerning playgoer. 

Clearly the beautiful Jane Claydon 


and relief at his return in 
such forbidding circumstances could 
so far have changed her. It seemed an 
arbitrary distorted ending. The death 
of Sebastian—we had been earlier pre- 
pared for this—comes to make the fulfil- 
ment of the promise impossible. Which 
is as well for both of them. 

And parallel with this unhappy affair 
there is another, between the young 
Stevan Beringer and little Tilly Shane 
(Miss HELEN SPENCER), that moves by 
quieter ways, but also to a tragic end. 
The earlier passages of this were most 
charmingly drafted and played with a 
delicate sensitiveness by Miss SPENCER 
and Mr. Ortvrer. There seemed every 
reason for Tilly and Stevan to make a 
go of it. But our author was evidently 
bent on gloom. He rather wantonly, I 
couldn’t help thinking, arranges for 





end made her forswear this | 
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traught into a storm; returns | 
in the dead of night, maud- | 
lin, shattered and disfigured | 
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these two young people to get upon 
each other's nerves—what business had 
such nice young things with nerves of 
that kind? And now that I come to 
recall it, sundry devices—storms, owls 
in the cedar-tree, stifling heat and the 
sombre musical preambles to the scenes 
of Mr. HERBERT MENGES—had through- 
out declared the author’s dominant in- 
tention, in spite of much well-managed 
light relief in the acid humours and 
bickerings of the Common-Room and 
the pomposities, fatuities and vanities 
of the Headmaster. 

A play clearly that interested us in 
its main characters to the point of care- 
fully scrutinising their motives. What- 
ever view one may take of the charac- 
terisation, there can be no doubt as to 
the grip of this piece on its audience 
or of the uniformly high quality of the 
acting—there was no weak spot in a 
singularly well-chosen cast. I beg most 
warmly to commend this genuinely 
exciting if slightly mysterious affair 
at Fallgates. 7 

“A Bit or a Test” (ALDWYCH). 

When the Selection Committee de- 
cided that Gilbert Augustus Pogson (Mr. 


J. Ropertson Hare) should skipper 
the English team in Australia, it must 


| have been owing to some quality more 








apparent in the field than in the 
dressing-room, where the scene opens. 
Looking remarkably like a parody of 
Mr. Cepric HARDWICKE as the million- 
aire in Rome Express, he was not the 
man to curb effectively the philander- 
ings of England’s Hope, Dandy Stratton 
(Mr. Rapa Lynn), whose definition 
of the two-eyed stance was one eye 
on the ball and the other on the Ladies’ 
Pavilion. 

But he did his best. He cleared the 
dressing - room after he and Dandy 
had come back together, not out at the 


| end of a day’s Test Match play, and 


administered a curt reprimand which 
was strained of much of its authority 
in its passage through his moustache. 
Dandy’s reply was to thrust him into 
the shower-room, while he entertained 
Sylvia Dale (Miss RENEE GavD), who 
had come all the way from Jackson’s 
Ridge to watch the Test, but had got 
to get back that night as there was a 
possibility of her drunken grandfather 
being beaten-up by bushrangers. 
Almost before we knew there were 
three other women in the dressing-room, 
a Society lioness and her cub anxious 
to get the great batsman to their party, 
and Sylvia’s chaperone, Mrs. Rusby 
(Miss Mary Brovucu). There was also 
Pogson, scantily clothed, pointing out 
the appalling irregularity of their pre- 
sence in a place so sacred to the male. 
The M.C.C., he said, would take a grave 


view of their conduct. We could even 
see the Oval gasometer rising in sym- 
pathetic protest. 

Dandy didn’t go to the party, but 
instead drove Sylvia up to Jackson’s 
Ridge (just in case of the bushrangers), 
where they found the Boosing Miser, 
as he was daintily known, in a highly 
inflammable state. Pogson and Mrs. 
Rusby followed, mainly to see that 
Dandy got back in time to bat. And so 
did the bushrangers, who dropped in at 
intervals and sometimes hit Dandy on 
the head and sometimes suffered this 
indignity themselves. At the end of 
the Act, which needs no more descrip- 
tion, Dandy and Pogson laid out a final 
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Stevan Beringer (Mr. Lavrexce Ouivier), 


fed-up with fiancée, Tilly Shane (Miss Herex 


“ 


Speycer). “OQ Lorpd, HERE SHE IS AGAIN— 
IN PYJAMAS THIS TIME!” 
couple of bandits, in whose car, both 
their own having broken down, they 
returned to Brisbane, taking Grand- 
father’s bullion with them for safety. 

Unfortunately their final victims had 
not really been bandits, but policemen ; 
and the discovery of the police-car out- 
side their hotel led to all the complica- 
tions of the last Act, in which, back 
in the dressing-room, they faced an 
official investigation which threatened 
to curtail the match, and with diffi- 
culty cleared themselves before going 
out again to increase their over-night 
score. Or so we hoped, although per- 
sonally I had a disloyal feeling that 
the curtain only just came down in 
time to cover our Captain’s return 
from the wicket. A man like that after 
a night like that! 

Mr. Ben TRAVERS understands very 


well the business of farce. His absurdi- 
ties are: skilfully linked together, and 
he has the good sense to allow plenty 
of rope to his more than competent 
Aldwych team, who know exactly what 
to do with the imbecilities he provides. 

Mr. Ratpn Lynn is always very 
easy to laugh at and very easy to like. 
His fooling is so finished that it disarms 
criticism and induces the fatuous in- 
ward glow which crowns an evening. 
In this piece his peak points came in 
his by-play with the thngs in the 
Second Act, and in his subsequent 
account to the Police Inspector of his 
evening's exploits. 

Miss RENEE Gapp was far too attrac- 
tive to be immured in the Bush with 
even a teetotal grandfather, and she 
can act. Miss Mary Brovucu won our 
hearts as usual, especially by the strong 
line she took with the Society hostess; | 
and of Mr. J. Ropertson Hare I have | 
already spoken with what I hope was 
unmistakable admiration. 

A special little bouquet of willow- 
twigs goes to Mr. Hype Wauarrtt for his 
cricket-loving policeman, who did his 
best to stop an investigation which he 
felt was not in the finer interests of 
the game. Eric. 








Wordsworth’s Ordeal. 





{In a recent number of The Daily Express 
Mr. JAMES DovUGLAS answers the question. 
“Is Wordsworth Dead?” with a triumphant 
negative fortified by a wealth of characteristic 
eulogy.] 

Laudari a laudato is an aim 

That animates the true pursuit of 
fame, 

And yet the precept in this ancient 
tag 

May lose its virtue and become a snag, 

Unless we take a comprehensive view 

And recognise the converse to be 
true, 

Including in the antithetic class 

The fervid adulation of the ass. 

For there ’s no deadlier peril in these 


days 
Than to bedamned by loud and raucous 
praise. 


SHAW may belittle SHAKESPEARE, but 
the Swan, 

Like his imperial votaress, passes on; 

Unsmutched by StracHEyY’s denigrat- 
ing pen 

Into his own CHARLES GORDON comes 
again; 

But how can WorpswortuH’s dignity 
contrive 

The luscious 
survive, 

When the new monarch of the Street 
of Grub 

Ladles out butter from his Grobian 
tub ? C. L. G. 


lauds of Douauas to 
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The Dirty Look. 


Preceptor. And now let us make sure 
that you are quite ready for the road. 
Your road-licence is already attached 
to the windscreen. Have you your 
driving licence ? 

Initiate. I have. 

P. And your certificate of insurance 
against third-party risks ? 

I. It is here. 

P. Good. And I have already satis- 
fied myself that you are sufficiently 
expert in the driving and steering of a 


starts a stationary car from the kerb 
by attempting to draw right out into 
the middle of a narrow road without 
indicating his intention by a hand- 
signal or looking round to see whether 
there is someone approaching from the 
rear. But even then your expression 
reveals a shade too much alarm and 
not enough conscious rectitude, con- 
tempt for incompetence and unmistak- 
able air of superiority in your own 
ability to avoid the accident which the 
blockhead in front of you has invited. 

I. Tunderstand your meaning. There 
is obviously a great deal to be learnt. 


belongs to you. Here something more 
than malevolence is needed; your re- 
gard, as you at length shoot past, must 
be heavily charged with an unmistak- 
able reminder that by statute law the 
offender in question is not entitled to 
exceed a speed of thirty m.p.h. 

In the case of a lorry with trailer, 
which bears boldly painted on its side 
the legend: “SPEED NOT TO EXCEED 
16 M.P.H.,” whereas you cannot get 
past this formidable combination at 
less than thirty-five m.p.h., the back- 
ward glance should also be made to 
signify, “And I shall jolly well report 





petrol-propelled vehicle. One 
other point remains: Are you 
an adept at the Dirty Look ? 

I. I do not understand. 

P. Then if you are an adept 
it can only be by accident and 
natural inspiration. Let me 
explain. 

I. By all means. 
ears. 

P. Then be so good as to 
pin them back, for little can 
be done with ears in the way 
of achieving the advisable 
and distinguished Dirty Look. 
It is a matter of facial expres- 
sion adjusted to the necessary 
circumstances. Letmeremind 
you that in the course of the 
adventure which you are now 
about to undertake you will be 
constantly irritated, alarmed 
or horrified, according to the 
gravity of the occasion, by 
the extraordinary lack of rea- 
sonable caution and consider- 
ation for others which is dis- 
played by many of the drivers 
whom you will meet and 
pass. Now the habit of lean- 
ing forth to hurl objurgations 
at those offenders is both 
undignified and inadequate ; 
for by so doing you descend 
to the level of a bus-driver, 


Tam all 


"ARD!” 








Wife (proprietress of “Sea View” boarding-house). 
OF GOOD MY PUTTING IN THE PROSPECTUS ‘ RESIDENT CHEF,’ 
AND TWO MORNINGS 


RUNNING YOU’VE BOILED 


THE 


you to the next policeman I 
see.” (You will, of course, do 
no such thing, being in much 
too great a hurry to get along 
yourself, and, having no de- 
sire at all to mix yourself up 
in unnecessary police - court 
proceedings; but your Dirty 
Look at the lorry-driver 
should be as detailed and 
minatory as you can make it.) 

Here too will be found casts 
of countenance that may be 
suitably directed against 
drivers who cut in and out (if 
you ever get in front of them 
again), and against those who 
give the wrong signals, in- 
adequate signals, or no sig- 
nals at all before they change 
direction. Take, then, this 
little book; study its various 
illustrations and practise them 
before a shaving-mirror. Thus 
will you be enabled to take 
and maintain your effective 
place on the modern road. 

I. Lam profoundly obliged 
for your observations and for 
your handbook. Will you now 
add to your other kindnesses 
by explaining whether there 
is anything in your text-book 
which would tell me how to 


“Lor 


EGGS 








and there will be no time to make 
yourself properly heard. It is therefore 
customary among the better sort to 
incline the head in the direction of the 
culprit, at the same time composing the 
features to an expression of great hate- 
fulness but of even greater contempt. 
The correct adjustment of that expres- 
sion constitutes the Dirty Look, with- 
out which capacity for immediate and 
effective rebuke no gentleman can be 
regarded as fully equipped for wayfar- 
ing on our modern highways. 

I. (suddenly regarding the Preceptor 
hatefully but with a certain measure of 
derision). How would this do? 

P. It is not bad—for a beginner. It 
might serve, let us say, for the glance 
bestowed upon the type of lunatic who 


P. A very great deal. Like Rome, 
the Dirty Look is not built in a day. 
Now, I have here a little book giving 
suitable examples of the correct look 
for various circumstances. Here, for 
instance, is a glance of pity and con- 
tempt which may be suitably bestowed 
on the driver who, idling along for his 
own convenience at some twenty-five 
m.p.h., chooses to do so in the middle 
of the Great North Road when you 
happen to be on your way to Edinburgh. 

And here is a regard of more male- 
volence which may be used against the 
driver of the commercial vehicle who 
occupies the same position at forty-five 
m.p.h. and forces you to take a con- 
siderable risk in order to get round him 
and regain the position which rightly 


compose my features if I my- 
self should happen to be the recipient 
of the Dirty Look from others ? 
P. (very sternly). I should 
hoped, Sir, that you would never have 


laid yourself open to that ignominious | 


attention. But if my hope should prove 
unjustified, let me earnestly beg one 
last favour of you—that you will never 
reply to the justified Dirty Look of 
others by that imbecile simper which 
seems to indicate that there is some- 
thing rather funny about having had 
your life and property preserved from 
damage or destruction by the greater 
skill and discretion of other drivers. 
You may now go to your car, Sir; and 


Heaven be with you and guard you on | 


an adventure of increasingly enormous 
responsibilities. 
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Black-Currants. 





A LITTLE while ago, in common, | 
imagine, with many other busy people 
who live by their pens, I was asked to 
re-tell for somebody else’s magazine- 
article my favourite after-dinner story. 
This I did, but not without considerable 
mental wear and tear because I had to 
pass so many claimants under review 
before I could decide on the best. 

Now comes a somewhat similar 
request which is far simpler to reply 


| to: “ What was the first story you ever 


heard that made you laugh?” 

I have no doubt at all about this, 
nor about the narrator, nor about the 
scene where it was told. The year was, 
I think, 1874, possibly 1875; the time 
a summer evening; the place a tangled 
garden at Harpenden, with black- 
currant bushes loading the air with 
their musky scent, which so fixed the 
incident in my memory that whenever 
I am conscious of that scent now, all 
these years after, I see the garden again 
and again hear the story. We were 
sitting round a table under the trees 
when Mr. Brooks was announced; and 
a minute or so afterwards the visitor 
appeared: an elderly man all in black, 
white-haired, slightly stooping, with a 
top-hat in his hand. In fact a figure 
proper enough, say, at Exeter Hall, 
which in those days still flourished, 
but assorting ill with rural surround- 
ings. 

Looking into childhood’s past, dim 
as much of it is, I can see very clearly 
certain visitors to the house upon 
whom one gazed with respect, or 
amused interest, according as they 
were, to the unformed mind, awe- 
inspirmg or odd. Most vivid among 
them is this Mr. Brooks—tall, thin, 
angular, with irregular features rather 


| as though carved on a walking-stick, 


white hair and loose rattling teeth, 
which he was often removing and 
pocketing, a proceeding which, with 
the black-currants, has contributed to 
make him so easy to evoke. 

But although Mr. Brooks dressed in 
black, wore a white tie, and may have 
been some kind of lay preacher or 
possibly a retired clergyman, he drew 
from us none of the reverence or fear 
clicited by real Men of God even when 
they were coming down a peg or two to 


| meet us on level terms. Mr. Brooks was 
| too human for that; better still, too 


amusing; for it was as a raconteur of 
good stories that he was famous and 
chiefly welcome. 

Later, I was to hear more of them, 
but this summer evening at Harpenden 
among the black-currants was, I feel 
confident, the first on which I was one 
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YOU SEE, ON THIS PLEASURE-CRUISIN’ 


UP WITH ANYTHING FROM LIFE-SAVIN’ TO LUDO.” 








of his audience, and it is therefore due 
to him that to the question, ““What was 
the first story to make you laugh?” 
—by “story” not meaning nursery 
facetiousness but humorous manifesta- 
tion of character—it is easy for me to 
reply with such certainty. 

And the story itself? Well, it is 
not much of a one, but as told and in- 
toned by this old Puritan Father, as he 
appeared to us, with his gargoyle of a 
face cracking and his teeth fascinating 
us as we watched them shift and adjust, 
it seemed to be a triumph of comedy. 





It concerned two prisoners in a gaol 
where, as no conversation was per- 
mitted, inter-communication was pos- 
sible only during divine service under 
cover of the Responses. According to 
Mr. Brooks, who impersonated each in 
turn, one of them, recognising in a 
new-comer an old acquaintance, in- 
sinuated into the Litany the question, 
“What are you in for, Tommy?” to 
which the reply, also chanted, was, 
“Picking old Brown’s pocket, Amen.” 
—That was my first funny story. 
E. V. L. 
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Chatty little Body. “I SEE YOU’RE DOING A LITTLE DIGGING, LIKE ME.” 








Our Booking-Office. 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks.) 


Lamb the Parnassian. 

LEecTURER and theme are inimitably wedded in Charles 
Lamb and His Contemporaries (CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY 
PrEss, 7/6), whose seven memorable chapters resume Mr. 
EpMUND BLUNDEN’s Clark Lectures for 1933. It is the 
handling, of course, that is new, and the accent. Mr. Lucas 
has admittedly left little material to discover, and his 
retrieval of such treasure-trove as the LAMB review of young 
Keats affords Mr. BLUNDEN and his readers not a few of 
their most exquisite moments. Mr. BLUNDEN’s interpreta- 
tion ranges from discernment to inspiration. Lamp is seen 
as a poet manqgué—not impossibly the peer of his greatest 
contemporaries—who renounced his rightful heritage when 
he shouldered responsibility for Mary and “ fell out of the 
high calling, except as an intimate visitor.” For this reason, 
if for no other, he remains greater than his work ; and even 
his own ingeniousness in professing unimportance has failed 
to secure him from an imputation of sanctity. Baldly put, 
this may sound excessive; sensitively developed, it is seen, 
I think, to be just. Only one odd little error, in a piece of 
close-wrought scholarship, leaps to the eye—the attribution 
to SHAKESPEARE of an ELIA misquotation from Cymbeline. 





Novel without an Author. 

Satire loses much of its sting by anonymity, but it may 
be that the author of City Without a Heart (HEINEMANN, 
7/6) has some good reason for retaining the esteem of 
Hollywood, whose residents and manners he has here 


attacked so ruthlessly. 





A novel of bad construction and | 


considerable merit, it opens with four indifferent chapters | 
of Cornish simplicity, intended doubtless as a foil for the | 


artificialities which are to come, but transformed into a 
rather weary preface to the Promised Land by the facts 
that Mary Fresnell, ‘ discovered ” in Cadgwith by a wan- 
dering film-lord and rushed to California, never evinces any 
trace of rustic gaucherie, and that her English lover, of 
whom we are led to expect a come-back, is simply faded 
out. But once we get to the celluloid city our author 
becomes instantly at ease, and handles his material 
admirably. Whether it is all fair criticism or not, this is 
the most entertaining piece of writing that to my know- 
ledge Hollywood has yet provoked. I recommend it 
especially to intelligent film-fans and to connoisseurs of 
New-World idiom, brave or otherwise. It is to be hoped that 
another study of Hollywood in the grips of the Almighty 
Dolour will follow from the same pen. What a place! 





A Drama of the Law. 


A beautiful Scandinavian sphinx on trial for the murder | 
of her husband, a decorated and blinded War hero; a | 


brilliant but emotional Counsel for the Defence in 


love | 


with his client; a judge with an unholy penchant for the | 
black cap and dishonourable intentions towards the K.C.’s | 


adorable wife—‘“ and, 
plays, here’s a subject made to your hand!” But it is 
Rospert HicHens, writer of novels, who handles The 
Paradine Case (BENN, 7/6) and the other drama involved 
in it; and very skilfully he does so, getting every ounce out 
of a situation of cumulative tensity. Primarily interested 
in the problems and clash of character, in the invention 


tobert Browning, you writer of | 
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_a thrilling twilight, until the very end. 
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of crime and its circumstances Mr. 





-—— 


HicHENs has little to learn from the 
mystery-mongers professed. His long 
record of the proceedings at the Old 
Bailey is the real thing, and as to what 
the dénouement of this most sensational \ 

and intriguing affair will be we are kept, h S% 
if not quite in the dark, at any rate in ait f 





A Blythness of Birds. C3 
A Cars book is My Birds— 
The birds of W. Davirs; 
He, poet and master of words, 
The turner of sentence andstave is; 
A lyric here and there 
Lifts out of his tuneful prose 
As a lark lifts into air 
And singing goes. 
His birds are of simple sort, 
The birds of lawn and garden 
(Save a parrot of loose report, 
For whom he should ask our 
pardon) ; 
He knows their woes, zests, nests, 
He’s host when frosts bite hard 
And mavis and merle are guests 
Meet for a bard. 


This book of songs and wings, 
By a student of both and a lover, 
Breathes small intimate things 
Of lives that the green leaves 
cover ; 
It’s the grave book and the gay, 
And into a pocket it goes 
When you walk on an April day 
Where the green grows. 


“Y.Y.” Redivivus. 

I suspect “Y. Y.” of being pretty 
near the mark when he says he has no 
settled philosophy ; but he undoubtedly 
covers more ground as an essayist 
for travelling light in the matter of 
first principles. Taken as a whole he 
tends to asceticism for himself and 








rakes and ale for other people. This, 
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at any rate, is the sum of my impres- 
sions of Y.Y. : An Anthology of Essays 


THE REAL ESTATE AGENT’S DAUGHTER ADOPTS ART. 





by Robert Lynd (METHUEN, 7/6), most 





of whose graceful, whimsical, kindly contents I read as they 
appeared in T'he New Statesman and re-read with a rekind- 
_ ling of the same pleasure in EtLEEN Squire’s admirably 
| selected anthology. How pleasant to be able to bicker with 
| “Y. Y.° again! He maintains that the family circle is more 
inspiring than the eternal triangle—and I am his man for 
five pages. He asseverates that England is merrier now 
than she was in the Middle Ages, thanks to tea!—and I am 
out for his blood. Personally I like him best in his fantastic- 
| exemplary vein; and “The Morals of Beans’—which has 
nothing whatever to do with The Loves of the Plants—strikes 
me as the crown and apex of an unusually delightful book. 


Greece for Fun. 
Within the compass of 150 pages Mr. Krrro has achieved 
a small miracle—the faithful record of a visit to Greece 
deliberately undertaken in search of fun but void of the 
taint of facctiousness. He can on occasion bring up the 


| 


heavy guns of classical history and scholarship, but never 
obtrudes them or bores us with archeological details. In 
other respects he and his wife were admirably equipped 
for their tour in their capacity for enduring discomfort and 
even hardship—for they travelled mostly on foot and slept in ; 
the open—their undefeated cheerfulness, and their power of 
accommodating themselves to the manners and customs and 
diet of the country. The result is a most favourable though 
not uncritical picture of the Greek peasantry. The Greeks 
they met were never esurient or exorbitant. No mention is 
made of beggars or cadgers. The most attractive types were 
found in the mountains, where “ life is hard but manners 
perfect.” In parting from this witty, friendly and altogether 
charming little book, I cannot think of higher praise than that 
of comparing its spirit with that of Hocartn’s famous A Wan- 
dering Scholar in the Levant, in which learning is enlivened 
with humour and humanity. Travellers of this stamp act 
as minor ambassadors of goodwill, and set an example to 
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roving English men and women which cannot be too widely 


imitated. With the Greeks we have always had a good 
reputation, and it will be enhanced by Jn the Mountains 
of Greece (METHUEN, 6/-). 


Alfred Mond. 

As a young man Lord RosEBEry announced his intention 
of winning the Derby, marrving the richest heiress in Eng- 
land, and becoming Prime Minister. He lived to fulfil all 
three ambitionsand win the Derby three times. Alfred Mond, 
First Lord Melchett (SecKER, 21/-), whose biography Mr. 
Borirno has written brilliantly and with insight, was more 
modest than RosEeBERY and less fortunate. As an under- 
graduate at Cambridge Monp aspired to be Prime Minister, 
and his failure to obtain his desire lay in his own personality 
rather than in any want of assiduity in its pursuit. Indeed 
I cannot help feeling that Mr. Bottruo has been using his 
great biographical artistry to excuse rather than to extol 


a kind of mixed grill the parts of which would have tasted 
better if Miss E. M. DELAFrEeLD had not tried to serve them 
up a second time as a whole. 


Taken singly, some of the | 


parodies are very clever and really funny; and so is most of | 


“ Home Life Relayed °—her more sober short sketches are | 


charming; but the part of the book from which the title is | 


derived is perhaps too determinedly humcrous; and do 
wicker chairs have castors, and will even the kindest bank 
cash a cheque for fourteen  shillings-and-sixpence-three- 
farthings ? 


But no doubt Miss DELAFIELD is sufficiently | 


certain of her public to be able to publish these trifles | 


without danger in a permanent form. 





Here, There and Everywhere. 

Let me inform those who are setting out to enjoy T'ramp- 
Royal on the Toby (BLAcKwoop, 5/-) that the last item, 
‘Words and Phrases,” in the list of contents is a glossary. 
This fact at first escaped my notice, and, although I got on 





his subject. I feel cer- 
tain that his affections, 
like mine, were engaged 
less by ALFRED Monp 
than by his far greater 
and more lovable father. 
There can be no doubt 


fairly well while Mr. 
Matr MARSHALL pur- 
sued his travels in Wales 
and England, I was be- 
wildered when I came 
to chapters with such 
titles as “Skyppers and 





that in strength of 
character and intellect 
as in the possession of a 
sense of humour Lup- 
wic Monp excelled his 
ambitious and self- 
conscious son. 


El Dorado—With 
Variations. 

In South America, 
where the police keep 
order while armies make 
revolutions, where an 
international “ foball” 
match is always a diplo- 
matic “incident,” and 
where every known 
climate and condition 
of earth may be found 
often within the com- 
pass of a day’s journey, |___ : 
Mrs. Rostra Forseks has been straying a little off the 
beaten track. In Hight Republics in Search of a Future 
(CASSELL, 8/6) there is little of her own adventures, but 
much shrewd comment and wholly delightful observation. 
From the million-acre estates of plain or forest, to bits of 
Old Castile shadowed by the Andes; by snug German 
homesteads, painted mountain lakes, harsh deserts stored 
with precious mincrals, and rocks like wings of flame, she 
has passed with open eyes—buying a serviceable horse for 
six shillings, talking with head-hunters of the upper Amazon, 
avoiding crocodiles, escaping from vampire-bats. Over 
most of this miraculously prolific continent murder is still 
a popular relaxation and the curse of the lottery stifles 
enterprise, while disease and squalor are not far to seck. 
The writer is much too honest not to see it all, but she sees 
also groups of peoples that are becoming nations, and the 
first days of a future illimitable. 


Rechauffé. 
The many contributions to “Time and Tide” which are 
bound together in General Impressions (MACMILLAN, 7/6) may 
give captious readers the general impression that they are 








* LAZY SLACKER! 
you 
“ Why, THEY RE ALMOST FINISHED. 


GET ON WITH IT? ” 




















LooK AT ALL THESE CLEAN CANVASES! 


Ruffers ” and “ Fruits of 
Pegleggery.” Then I 
found the glossary, and 
my pleasure in this en- 
tertaining inland voyage 
was at once duplicated. 
“On the Toby,” I ven- 





of being on the road, or 
down and out.” At one 
time Mr. MARSHALL was 
so ‘‘down and out” that 
he wished to find safe 
lodging in prison as a 
public nuisance; 
arrested as a 


Wuy Don’r public 


I’M DOING SNOW-SCENES NOW.” 





_ a - ___.|a tramp with Mr. Mar- 
SHALL is an easy way of. spending an inexpensive and 
interesting holiday. 





Pleasant Entertainment. 


ture to tell those as ig- | 
norant as myself, means | 
‘on the road; the state 


but | 
when he found himself | 


menace he was by no | 
means pleased. To take 


Often when reading a book of short stories I have been 
surprised by the tale that is chosen to give a title to the | 


collection, but never have I been more puzzled than by | 


Mr. ArcHipaALD MarsuHatu’s Angel-Face (BENN, 7/6). 


Only one unsatisfactory tale finds a place in Mr. MARSHALL’s | 


eleven, and it is “Angel-Face.” The remaining ten are 
delightful to read, with “Cavendish Dent” leading the 
way, though closely pursued by “*‘The Cupboard,” “ Plot” 
and “The Companion.” 


In spite of its captain, this is a | 


thoroughly sound team and one that will require a lot of | 





beating. pL LOE 


The Perils of Tattooing. 
* Nurse to inlaid lady or gentleman.”—Local Paper. 


“Mr. Churchill—What is my afternative?” 
Parliamentary Report in Daily Paper. 
Why not chase it with eleven more ? 
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